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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


As  Olivet  College  desires  to  give  its  students  an  all  around 
education,  the  department  of  art  has  been  broadened  and 
strenghtened  in  the  last  few  years,  until  it  offers  courses  in 
advance  of  those  offered  by  the  average  small  college.  It  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  department  to  present  courses  to  the  few 
students  who  are  seeking  to  pursue  art  as  a  profession,  but 
to  offer  to  every  student  of  the  college  who  desires  it,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  art,  and  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  general  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  art.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  chan- 
nels through  which  a  broad  education  is  acquired. 

With  this  end  in  view  special  courses  are  offered  from  both 
the  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  standpoints  which  are  recognized 
by  the  college  as  legitimate  courses  and  for  which  suitable 
credit  is  given. 

COURSES. 

A.      Frf-f.-hand  Drawinc;.  This  course  includes  the    prin- 

ciples of  lin'ear  perspective  and  the  laws  which  govern 
light  and  shade  through  the  study  of  type  solids,  mod- 
els and  casts.  The  lead  pencil  is  the  most  convenient 
means  of  recording  ideas  and  therefore  is  first  used, 
followed  by  pen  and  ink,  charcoal  and  crayon.  The 
collection  of  casts  though  small  is  well  selected  and  af- 
fords excellent  material  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
form  and  hght  and  shade. 
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B.  Mechanical  Drawing.       This  course  is  only  an  elemen- 

tary one  and  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Cx)urse  A. 
It  includes  the  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  geomet- 
rical problems,  projection  and  constructive  work.  Es- 
pecial attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  and  neatness  in 
this  work. 

C.  History  of  Art.     The  third  course  open  to  college  stu- 

dents is  the  History  of  Art.  This  course  is  a  necessity 
to  the  student  who  desires  to  make  any  branch  of  art 
a  profession,  and  is  an  attractive  study  to  the  student 
who  has  a  desire  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  architecture,  the 
oldest  of  the  fine  arts.  Each  style  is  studied  separately 
the  important  structural  and  decorative  features  being 
first  considered,  and  then  the  important  buildings  of 
the  style.  The  three  great  pagan  styles,  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman,  are  studied  individually  and  then  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  classic  influence  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine' 
styles,  the  influence  of  the  feudal  and  monastic  sys- 
tems on  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  appearance  and  decline  and 
the  rise  of  the  Renaissance  are  all  thoroughly  traced. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  sculpture,  but 
the  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  two  great  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Renaissance. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  painting,  which 
is  studied  under  the  different  schools.  The  great  art 
centers,  patrons  of  art,  the  masters  of  each  school,  and 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists,  are  all  discussed 
at  length.  The  work  is  presented  in  a  series  of  lectures 
and  each  student  prepares  a  note  book  illustrated  with 
prints  of  the  great  achievements  in  each  subject. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES. 

A.  Normal  Art  Course.  This  course  is  planned  especially 
to  prepare  students  for  the  position  of  instructor  and 
supervisor  of  art  education  in  public,  normal  and  priv- 
ate schools.  A  knowledge  of  high  school  subjects  is 
desirable  for  this  course  though  it  is  not  absolutely  re- 
quired that  a  student  shall  have  completed  a  high 
school  course. 

This  work  was  introduced  into  the  department  only 
a  few  years  ago  but  has  met  with  marked  approval  and 
success.  The  classes  have  never  been  large  but  the 
work  has  been  thorough  and  the  students  who  have 
graduated  have  secured  good  positions  and  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  Every  effort  is  made  to  thorough- 
ly equip  the  student  for  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  supervisor  of  art  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 
As  now  outlined,  the  work  includes  drawing  in  all  its 
branches,  historic  and  modern  design,  water-color, 
black  bo'ird  sketching,  mechanical  drawing,  history  of 
art,  theory  and  practice  of  perspective  and  color,  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  the  study  of  well  known  systems  of 
drawing,  and  practice  teaching.  A  certificate  is  grant- 
ed by  the  college  which  entitles  the  student  to  a  state 
certificate. 

Students  in  this  course  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  excellent  opportunities  for  college  work  in  any 
desired  line.  It  is  often  desirable  for  a  candidate  for 
a  position  to  be  able  to  do  some  high  school  work  in 
connection  with  the  drawing  and  any  desired  subject 
can  be  pursued  in  the  college  by  the  students  of  this 
department.  A  course    in    public    school    music   is 

offered  in  the  Conservatory  and  forms  a  most  excellent 
combination  with  the  drawing  especially  in  small  places 
where  one  teacher  is  desired  for  both  subjects. 

This  course  in    drawing    covers  two    years    and    the 
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tuition  is  the  same  as  the  regular  college,  tuition  with 
two  literary  subjects  allowed  without  extra  charge. 
B.  Decorative  Design.  This  course  is  intended  to  supply 
the  elementary  work  necessary  for  the  student  who  in- 
tends to  pursue  practical  designing  as  a  profession. 
A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  important  forms  of  ancient  ornament, 
and  the  student  will  be  required  to  copy  and  enlarge 
examples  of  the  classic  and  medieval  ornament,  and 
to  make  original  designs  based  on  historic  motives,  in 
pen  and  ink  and  water  color.  Cast  drawing  will  be  an 
.  important  feature  of  the  course,  especially  floral  and 
architectural  ornament.  This  course,  which  will  cover 
a  year's  work,  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  in 
modern  design  taking  up  the  practical  application  of 
design  to  book-covers,  wall  paper,  carpets,  etc.  The 
work  will  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  principles  of 
design  as  outlined  by  Prof.  Denman  Ross,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Anne  Stone  Batchellor, 

Director. 
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ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  relation  of  art  instruction  to  general  education  is  a 
subject  which  has  provoked  much  discussion  in  the  past  and 
is  yet  far  from  being  settled.  The  last  thirty  years  shows  a 
marked  development  in  the  recognition  of  art  instruction  as 
not  only  a  desirable  but  a  necessary  factor  in  an  all  round 
education. 

Ideals  have  been  gradually  changing,  and  we  have  come 
to  know  that  true  education  comes  through  many  channels, 
one  of  which  is  surely  art. 

The  introduction  of  drawing,  the  alphabet  of  art,  into  the 
public  schools  which  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the  system  of 
art  instruction  was  without  doubt  inspired  by  a  movement  in 
England.  At  a  great  exhibition  held  in  London  in  1851, 
England  was  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  art 
manufacture  she  was  outranked  by  all  the  other  great  nations 
except  the  United  States.  This  fact,  startling  and  displeas- 
ing as  it  was,  became  productive  of  great  results.  Upon  in- 
vestigation England  found  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium 
great  textile  schools  supported  by  the  government,  thorough- 
ly equipped  with  all  necessary  appliances,  with  able  instruc- 
tors, and  sending  out  each  year  numbers  of  skilled  workmen. 

She  at  once  set  to  work  founding  similar  schools,  and  in  a 
few  years  great  advance  was  made  in  her  artistic  products. 

The  United  States  had  been  making  great  progress  along 
the  line  of  general  industry,  but  very  little  in  the  truly  artistic 
direction.  American  products  were  inferior  in  color  and  de- 
sign, due  to  the  lack  of  experts  in  these  two  lines.      At    that 
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time  there  was  but  one  school  in  this  country  which  supplied 
even  in  a  limited  degree  the  necessary  training.  This  was 
the  Lowell  School  of  Design  connected  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston. 

Thoughtful  minds  looking  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  art  industries  in  America  realized  that  art  education  for 
the  child  meant  art  education  for  the  nation,  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  public  schools,  and 
in  1870  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  making 
drawing  compulsory  in  all  the  scliools  of  the  state. 

This  movement,  industrial  in  motive,  has  resulted  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  system  of  art  instruction  both  from 
the  industrial  and  aesthetic  standpoints.  The  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  art  education  is  seen  in 
the  great  schools  of  art  in  all  our  large  cities,  in  the  eastern 
and  western  drawing  teachers'  associations,  the  great  art 
museums  and  rich  art  collections  which  are  opening  a  new 
vision  of  beauty  to  our  great  nation.  The  industrial  and 
utilitarian  has  formed  the  basis  of  our  art  life  and  will  al- 
ways be  an  important  factor  in  it,  but  thousands  of  years  ago 
it  was  said  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone"  and  the 
aesthetic  must  find  expression  in  the  life  of  every  citizen  be- 
fore we  can  be  a  truly  artistic  nation.  The  highest  mission 
ol  art  instruction  thus  must  be  to  cultivate  a  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful.  There  must  be 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  systematic  guidance  to  properly  de- 
velop the   artistic  sense  which  lies  dormant  in  every   nature. 

Goethe  says  "The  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good  for  it 
includes  the  good  and  adds  something  to  it."  The  aesthetic 
faculties  may  be  trained  for  both  moral  and  practical  ends. 
In  cultivating  the  art  instinct,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  im- 
pulses of  the  race,  we  may  work  out  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem of  good  citizenship.  The  putting  of  art  education  into 
the  school,  side  by  side  with  industrial  training,  cannot  fail  to 
give  a  new  dignity  to  labor. 
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In  an  address  called  ''Beauty  and  Democracy"  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University  says  "In  diffusing  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts, 
we  shall  also  diffuse  an  artistic  sentiment  about  labor. 
The  main  object  in  every  school  should  be  not  alone  to  pro- 
vide children  a  means  of  livelihood  but  to  show  them  how  to 
lead  a  happy  and  worthy  life  inspired  by  ideals  which  shall 
exalt  and  dignify  both  labor  and  leisure.  To  see  beauty  and 
to  live  it  is  to  possess  large  securities  for  such  a  life. 
Toward  the  idealization  of  daily  life  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
leads  us,  and  the  road  which  connects  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful with  the  love  of  the  good  is  short  and    smooth." 

The  present  plan  of  art  education  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  public  schools  of  our  leading  cities  and  in  the  art 
departments  of  our  colleges  and  universities  cannot  fail  to 
make  its  impression  on  the  life  of  every  American  citizen. 
No  longer  do  we  look  upon  art  as  a  luxury  to  be  developed 
only  under  special  conditions.  It  is  a  personal  matter  and 
is  the  right  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  we  have 
many  evidences  that  it  will  thrive  best  under  the  simplest 
surroundings. 

It  will  only  reach  the  fullest  development  when  we  fully 
realize  that  it  is  the  heritage  of  every  individual,  for  as  Rus- 
kin  says,  "The  acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by  the 
good  fortune,  and  its  words  mighty  through  the  genius  of  a 
few  of  its  children,  but  its  art  only  by  the  general  gifts  and 
common  sympathy  of  the  whole  race." 
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THE  LONDON  DRAWING  CONGRESS. 


In  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  there  will 
be  held  in  London  an  international  conference  on  art  educa- 
tional problems. 

It  will  be  the  first  congress  of  the  kind  ever  held  on  Eng- 
lish soil  and  in  the  English  language. 

Among  the  international  congresses  held  in  Paris  in  nine- 
teen hundred,  in  connection  with  the  exposition,  there  was 
one  held  in  the  interest  of  drawing. 

The  addresses  and  exhibts  there,  planned  by  the  teachers 
of  drawing  in  Paris,  were  so  interesting  that  a  second  con- 
gress was  planned  to  meet  at  Berne  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
four. 

This  congress  was  opened  August  second  with  addresses 
by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  and  officers  of  the 
Paris  Congress. 

These  addresses  were  in  French  or  German.  The  meet- 
ings were  devoted  to  discussions  of  papers  sent  by  delegates 
from  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries.  These  papers  dis- 
cussed the  relation  of  drawing  to  general  and  special  educa- 
tion, and  the  various  methods  of  instruction  in  primary,  high, 
normal  and  technical  schools.  A  copy  of  each  address  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  delegate  while  the  writer  present- 
ed his  subject  in  his  own  tongue,  and  his  principal  points 
were  translated  into  two  other  languages  immediately,  in  or- 
der to  promote  general  discussion.  Several  hundred  instruc- 
tors attended  the  sessions,  among  them  twenty-five  from  the 
United  States. 
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Taking  part  in  the  discussions  were  Professor  Dutton  of 
Columbia  University,  Prof.  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  Miss 
Mary  Wheeler  of  Providence,  R.  L,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  all  vs^ell  known  speakers  on  art  subjects. 

The  subjects  presented  by  our  delegates  were  ''The  Great 
Value  of  the  Industrial  Element  in  Education,"  ''Correla- 
tion," "The  Supremacy  of  the  Child"  and  "Training  of 
Teachers."  The  best  arranged  exhibits  were  from  the  United 
States,  especicUy  those  from  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  New  York  School  of  Design, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  New  York  Public 
Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress  these  exhibits  were  by  re- 
quest given  to  Switzerland.  Many  flattering  testimonials 
were  given  to  the  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  America,  it 
being  generally  conceded  that  the  present  system  of  art  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  was  the 
finest  yet  evolved. 

It  is  desired  to  send  to  the  London  Conference  a  tho- 
roughly representative  exhibit  of  our  work  in  drawing,  de- 
sign and  handicraft  from  all  grades  of  schools.  This  exhibit 
will  consist  of  carefully  selected  work  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States  and  the  selection  and  arrangement  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  at  whose  head  is  James  Hall,  director 
of  the  art  department  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New 
York  City.  Beside  the  exhibit  a  "Conspectus  of  Art  Educa- 
tion in  America"  is  to  be  published  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  organization,  history,  methods  and  equipment  of  the  pre- 
sent system. 

Representative  speakers  will  be  appointed  to  take  part  in 
the  program  and  debates  of  the  Congress.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  set  before  the  civilized  world  the  American 
ideals  of  art  education. 


